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IT'S UP TO YOU . . . WILL YOU BRING 'EM BACK ALIVE? 


What did YOU do today to make your profession 
better understood? Is NVGA known and respected in 
your community? Do you seize upon every opportunity 
that arises to spread the word to the citizens of 
your town or city? Do you "bring ‘em back alive" 
as firm supporters of the vital role that 
guidance services play in the life around them? | 

The field of vocational guidance has made great 
strides since 1913 when it came into being 
professionally. And NVGA, the only professional 
association in the field, has been a leader in 
establishing standards, initiating research and 
stimulating the meeting and working together of 
those in the profession. 

Lagging far behind the steady growth of voca— 
tional guidance and NVGA is the understanding of 
the layman—the parents, taxpayers, public officials, 


Message on 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


etc.,—of the vital need for vocational guidance, 
of its concepts and potential service to any 
community. Whose fault is it? The public's? 
Certainly, to some degree, but is it not basically 
the lethargy of each member of our profession? 
An ivory towerish attitude? Just plain overwork? 
Whatever the reason in the past, the pressing 
need for "selling" guidance services to the 
community is hard upon us—the earth is right, the 
seed is ripe, but only WE can cultivate the soil. 
There is a clamor on all sides for good occu— 
pational information and vocational guidance. 
Do we reach out and meet these needs? Do we inter-— 
pret our methods and aims so that everyone can 
understand and take advantage of what our pro— 
fession offers? 
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Last year your Public Information and Professional 
Relations Steering Committee did considerable 
spade work and outlined a long range program of 
public relations activities. (The Committee's 
report to the Delegate Assembly at Buffalo will be 
sent on request.) During the summer some of the 
initial material to be produced has been worked 
on and as you read this editorial the Officers' 

Kit will be approaching its rough draft stage and 
will be presented to the Board of Trustees at 

its October meeting. Before the end of 1954 we hope 
to have it in the hands of all present Branch 
officers. Also, a draft of the first "How to..." 
series will be ready for this meeting. So—some 

of our plans are coming to life! 

We are looking forward to this year's efforts with 
enthusiasm, but public relations is EVERYBODY'S 
business . . . without your active help—your 
suggestions, ideas, criticisms—we cannot accom— 
plish our goals. We want so much to hear from you 
and to learn what you and your Branch are doing to 
make your community guidance—minded. 

Let's make a resolution this year to "sell" 
guidance and NVGA to everyone around us. Let's 
bring 'em back alive. 


Mary E. Campbell, Chairman 
Public Information and Professional Relations 
Committee, NVGA. 
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Which Engineering School? 


by GREGORY M. DEXTER 


parece young men and 
women confront a counselor 
with the questions, “Which is the 
best engineerin school?” or 
“Which one of the better schools 
is closest to home?” The counselor 
usually turns to the list of approxi- 
mately 150 schools, approved by 
the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development. But on this 
list schools passing minimum re- 
quirements are lumped together 
with the best, so this procedure is 
not entirely satisfactory. To 
sharpen his discrimination, the 
counselor might utilize several ap- 
proximations. No one approxima- 
tion would be sufficient but if sev- 
eral are used, the probabilities are 
that the counselor would hit upon 
a list of superior schools. 

The first approximation would 
be a list of the engineering schools 
which use the College Board Ex- 
aminations. It can be prepared 
from the College Handbook, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Approxi- 
mately 40 of the 150 approved 
schools use these examinations. 
Many of the approved schools ac- 
cept with few or no restrictions all 
those who apply for entrance and 
throw out most of those who can 
not succeed at the end of the first 
year. The high cost to society and 
the individuals concerned cannot 
be ignored. 

A second list would be the rela- 
tive standing of the universities and 
engineering schools by the number 


Grecory M. Dexter is a Consult- 
ing Engineer of Scarsdale, New York. 
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of all graduates listed in Who's 
Who in America. Data for it can 
be obtained from Lovejoy’s College 
Guide, Simon and Schuster, New 
York City. The university with 
many departments has an advan- 
tage over the engineering school as 
to listings in Who’s Who. But a 
reasonable assumption is that an 
engineering school connected with 
a university standing high in this 
list also has high standards. 

The third list would give the 
number of masters’ and doctors’ 
degrees granted in a recent year by 
engineering schools. Data for it 
can be obtained from the February 
issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion. Both this list and the pre- 
ceding one give advantage to the 
larger and older university or 
school. An engineering school 
with a graduate division presum- 
ably has higher standards ae the 
school giving only bachelor de- 

ees. 

The fourth list would include 
engineering schools with the hon- 
orary fraternity for engineering, 
Tau Beta Pi, corresponding to Phi 
Beta Kappa in general education. 
Of the 150 approved schools, 91 
are so accredited. Data for the 
list can be obtained from the Tau 
Beta Pi Association, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

A fifth list would rank the engi- 
neering schools by size of under- 
graduate body. Data for such a 
list can be secured from the Jour- 
nal of the American Society for 
Engineering Education. Generally 
the larger school will have the bet- 
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ter laboratories, machinery, and 
equipment. Good laboratories are 
so expensive that the small college 
or school probably cannot afford 
them. 

A sixth list would rank the en- 
gineering schools by size of en- 
dowment. Data for it can be ob- 
tained from The World Almanac, 
published by the New York World- 
Telegram and The Sun. Most 
state and municipally supported 
universities and schools will be ex- 
cluded from the list if the minimum 
endowment considered is $1,000,- 
000; about 80 schools have more 
endowment. The tabulation for 
an engineering school connected 
with a university is somewhat mis- 
leading as the funds from an en- 
dowment have to be divided among 
several departments. 
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The author with prospective engineering students of Scars- 
dale High School 


A seventh list would be a tabu- 
lation of engineering schools by 
size of tuition and _ laboratory 
fees. Such expenditures vary from 
less than $500 to about $1,000. 
Costs of instruction in the large 
engineering school, in general, 
should be less than the small 
school. The probabilities are that 
the larger the school, the fees, and 
the the better the edu- 
cation received by the students. 
This conclusion is based upon the 
belief that small classes and high 
cost per student are the secret of 
a good educational program. Data 
for the list can be secured from 
Lovejoy’s College Guide. 

A final list would include schools 
that keep an up-to-date list of their 
living alumni and their addresses, 
showing an interest in the school 
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by the alumni. Loyal alumni are 
sources of endowments and jobs 
for new graduates. About 50 
schools have the data on their 
alumni. Data for the list can be 
obtained from the Alumni Fund 
Survey, American Alumni Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

Once choices have been nar- 
rowed to two or more schools, the 
counselor and the prospective stu- 
dent can compare schools with re- 
= to the professional records of 

e instructional staff in engineer- 
ing at the professional rank in order 
to learn the total years of practical 


experience. The necessary data 
can be secured from Whos Who 
in Engineering, a new edition of 
which will be issued shortly. 

The method as outlined takes 
advantage of an old engineering 
trick where exact determination of 
the correct solution of a problem 
is not possible. The results of 
many assumptions in the solution 
are listed in the belief that the 
correct solution will be found pin- 
pointed among them. Further- 
more, this approach may have ap- 
plications to the evaluation of other 
types of professional schools. 


“Catalog” Helps Place High School Graduates 


To aid in the placement of its graduates, Fulton High School of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has conceived a unique way of presenting in- 
formation on its graduates to prospective employers. As a com- 
prehensive high school, Fulton has a large number of technical 
or vocational courses as well as general academic courses. Students 
may be trained in drafting, commercial art, radio engineering, com- 
mercial foods, landscaping, etc. 

Students in the drafting shop used a_blueprint-reproducing 
process to prepare a catalog of the 1954 technical graduates from 
the school. Photographs of each student were reproduced along 
with certain basic information. For each technical program a 
description of the training is given and the competencies of the 
graduates indicated. The catalog also provides a statement of the 
philosophy of Fulton High School with an introduction written by 
Tom N. Johnston, Principal of the School and Director of Vocational 
Education for the city of Knoxville. 

There has been an enthusiastic response to the publication, and 
the staff feels that it should be continued. Mr. Johnston will be 
glad to answer inquiries from other schools.—WiLL1AM COLEMAN, 
University of Tennessee 
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COUNSELING 
the DEAF 


by RICHARD M. PHILLIPS 


T HE DEAF adult is something of 
a contradiction in counseling 
perspective. He is a person with 
a definite physical handicap that 
is very real, yet not noticeable. He 
has no physical movement limita- 
tions in his work ability, yet he is 
unable to perform certain types of 
work. His problem is that of free 
and easy oral communication. 
Keeping these basic thoughts in 
mind, the counselor need not an- 
ticipate too much difficulty in 
working with and for the adult deaf 
person seeking vocational assist- 
ance. 

As with all other clients, the 
person with reduced hearing abil- 
ity is an individual and must be 


treated as such. The first point to 


consider is the extent of the hearing 
loss and the category into which 
the client fits. For practical voca- 
tional counseling it will be most 
suitable to have two classifications 
—those who are deaf and those who 
are hard of hearing. The hard-of- 
hearing person is one who can 
make some practical use of his re- 
maining hearing with or without a 
hearing aid, and the deaf person is 
the one who cannot gain useful as- 
sistance from what sound percep- 
tion he may have. This article is 
limited to the counseling of the 
deaf person. 

The most reliable means of com- 
municating -with the deaf is the 


Ricuarp M. is Dean of 
Students, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
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use of paper and pencil. There 
will be sume counselees who are 
able to read lips and to speak quite 
well. The majority of chents, how- 
ever, will prefer to write out their 
ideas and questions so that they 
will be sure of understanding on 
the part of the counselor. Although 
this method is to be preferred, it 
has a drawback. The deaf as a 
group have difficulty in understand- 
ing involved sentences and in turn 
are not able to express their own 
ideas clearly in writing. The coun- 
selor should keep this point in mind 
and make his written communica- 
tions simple and to the point and 
encourage use of writing for better 
mutual understanding. 

A few moments of practical re- 
flection by the counselor will make 
it clear to him that, by definition, 
the deaf person will not be able 
to use a hearing aid for assistance 
in any vocational venture. A con- 
siderable amount of salt must be 
taken with the claims of certain 
well-meaning persons to the effect 
that a hearing aid and training will 
make your client able to rely upon 
his hearing to some practical ex- 
tent. As desirable as such ability 
may be, it is not within the imme- 
diate needs of the truly deaf per- 
son needing assistance in selecting 
and entering an occupation. 

The emotional problems of the 
deaf as a group are not extreme. 
Those who have been deaf since 
infancy or over a long period of 
time are not sensitive to their han- 
dicap and will in general under- 
stand their limitations. The re- 
cently deafened person is often a 
delicate counseling problem from 
the emotional point of view as well 
as the vocational. The counselor 
with little experience in this type 
of problem will do well to exercise 
the opportunity of referring the 
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case to someone with experience in 
working with the deaf. Assistance 
may be found in the local hearing 
society, a nearby school for the 
deaf, speech and hearing clinics of 
state or other universities or per- 
haps a well adjusted former client 
with similar hearing disability 
will be able to give sound, sympa- 
thetic advice and assist in proper 
acceptance of the handicap. 

A common feeling among the 
deaf is that they are being dis- 
criminated against in the matter of 
pay increases, favored jobs, and 
possible advancement on the job. 
In fairness to the deaf it can be 
shown that such is sometimes true. 
However, all too often it is for 
some reason other than deafness 
that the person is not given desired 
pay increases or advancement. The 
client who claims some such prob- 
lem in his employment ‘will often 
deserve some assistance in the mat- 
ter. This may be toward clearing 
up the job situation or the client's 
misconception. The counselor 
must be quite careful in his em- 
ployer contacts of this nature. 

Keeping in mind that the deaf 
person’s handicap is that of oral 
communication, we can set up some 
standards of job selection. Con- 
sidering the same personal abilities 
and skills that we would in any 
other client, we can then consider 
any vocation feasible for the client 
providing there is no need for fre- 
quent oral communication. The 
attitude should be a positive one 
instead of a negative one until the 
need for hearing is established as a 
vital part of the employment goal 
in mind. For the counselor who 
holds this philosophy toward the 
employment possibilities of the deaf 
worker no job list is needed; such 
a list would be a hindrance instead 
of a help. 
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The aids that are desirable in 
assisting the dear client to achieve 
a satistactory job level are to be 
found in the usual counseling tools. 
Aptitude tests and similar psycho- 
logical testing instruments can be 
of great value if properly used. 
The thought must always be kept 
in mind that a verbal test is disad- 
vantageous to those people with 
limited language ability. Greater 
value is had from the use of non- 
language and performance tests 
rather than verbal forms. In cases 
where adequate information about 
intelligence is needed for assist- 
ance, such as further training, it 
will be wise to have the testing 
done by a person who has had ex- 
perience in testing the deaf. 

Whatever the counselor’s experi- 
ence may be with his first deaf cli- 
ent, he must always avoid falling 
into the state of mind that all deaf 
people are alike. Such a feeling 
has long been one of the plagues 
of the deaf. Employers and other 
people are prone to judge the group 
by the actions of one or a few. 
We do not find all cardiacs to be 
the same in their attitudes and 
actions, nor will we find all deaf 
people to be the same in their 
behavior. This is an important 
idea that can be often used to ad- 
vantage in placement with em- 
ployers who have had slight previ- 
ous experience with a deaf worker 
which was not too satisfactory. 

Information about previous 
training is always important in 
counseling. In any state a large 
proportion of the deaf people will 
be former students of the state 
school for the deaf. The counselor 
who has more than occasional con- 
tact with deaf clients will find this 
school a ready source of informa- 
tion about his clients. The voca- 
tional training programs of these 
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schools are always an important 
unit of the school. This emphasis 
upon vocational training results in 
every boy or girl having some ex- 
perience in productive use of their 
hands. Upon this experience an 
adequate post-school training pro- 
gram toward a definite vocational 
objective may be built. 

The physical handicap of the 
deaf is that of communication. 
This barrier has various results, one 
of which is a lack of a wide range 
of general information about jobs 
that is gained from daily contact 
with others. For this reason it is 
not unusual to have a client who 
has no idea of his vocational pref- 
erence, or a feeling that he can 
do almost anything. In such in- 
stances the need is that of job in- 


formation and the necessary physi- 
cal requirements of the various oc- 
cupations. Often a brief outline 
of the job and its duties as com- 
pared with work experience or 
school training will serve to rule 
out any far-fetched ideas about pos- 
sible jobs. In contrast with client 
aims at too - a job level, the 
counselor should guard against aim- 
ing too low because of a first im- 
pression gained from poor com- 
mand of language and lack of in- 
formation seemingly associated 
with low mental ability. 

The deaf as a group have much 
the same ability and skills that their 
hearing contemporaries have. It 
is the counselor's job to find these 
latent powers behind the commu- 
nication barrier. 


In order that people may be happy in their work, these three things 
are needed: They must be fit for it, they must not do too much of it, 
and they must have a sense of success in it.—JoHN RuskIN 


We tend to measure our success by the number and variety of 
things we do rather than by anything we really know about their 
effect. Seldom do we ever ask what results these activities have 
produced.—Rosert Hopprock 


Occupational Planning and College, addressed primarily to men 
students, offers suggestions on planning, occupational outlook, earn- 
ings, college preparation, and sources of information and counseling. 
The 19-page 1953 booklet, prepared by the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is on sale by the Superintendent of Documents for 10¢. 

A leaflet written especially for women students, Your Job Future 
After College, published by the Women’s Bureau in 1952 is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents for 5¢. 
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AST OCTOBER a group of pro- 
L fessional people met in New 
York City to discuss the need for 
more and better guidance services 
for adults. The meeting was one 
of several workshops sponsored by 
the Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America at 
its annual convention. 

To this convention workshop 
were invited outstanding clergy- 
men, psychologists, employment 
personnel, marriage counselors, 
adult education workers, and uni- 
versity specialists. The-group dis- 
—— the need for such services, 

roblems encountered, the 
peice ility of such services, and a 
program of action to get results. 


The Need 


Every member of the group felt 
that the need was so obvious that 
little time need be spent discuss- 
ing it. It was observed that there 
are nearly 400,000 divorces in the 
United States annually, that there 
is a major crime committed in this 
country every 15 seconds with 
arrests totaling over one million 
annually. Most of those arrested 
are adults. Their crimes are mur- 
der, sex crimes, alcoholism, delin- 
quency, kidnaping, desertion, and 

e like—crimes resulting from per- 
sonal maladjustments. 

Other evidences of adult unrest 
are the constantly increasing num- 
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GUIDANCE FOR ADULTS 
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ber of mental cases, the demand 
for “adjustment” literature (one 
such book has sold over one quar- 
ter of a million copies), and the 
increasing number of persons seek- 
ing psychological and psychiatric 
help. The first conclusion of the 
workshop was that adults need 
and want more guidance. 


The Main Problems 


It was immediately evident to 
the members of the workshop that 
an individual is often too complex 
to have his problems fall into orie 
specific category. An attractive 
young woman recently came to the 
writer’s office for help in securing 
suitable employment. She was the 
mother of three children. A week 
prior to this call her husband had 
suddenly told her that he had de- 
cided to leave her and the family 
for another woman. The wife 
was naturally shocked. She had 
never suspected her husband of 
infidelity. He could allow her 
fifty dollars a week to help finance 
her family. This amount was in- 
sufficient to meet their financial 
obligations. The woman wanted 
work for which she had no ade- 
quate preparation. Too, her older 
boy of ten was getting out of hand. 

This was primarily an “employ- 
ment” réquest, but it also involved 
financial insecurity, affection in- 
security, family breakdown, sepa- 
ration proceedings, education for 
desired employment, and other 
problems. Scores of similar cases 
were cited which showed clearly 
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that most adults in need of guid- 
ance have multiple problems which 
do not fall easily into one category 
but which are overlapping. 

Fully aware of the above, the 
workshop then listed, and later 
grouped under four headings, the 
problems most often referred to 
them. 


Personal Problems 


Financial insecurity headed the 
list. Identity security followed. 
Adults want to know who they are. 
They are haunted by such ques- 
tions as, Who am I? Where did I 
come from? Where am I going? 
What is my responsibility? What 
is the meaning of life? It was ob- 
served that man is the only crea- 
ture who can ask such questions. 
Many persons have affection inse- 
curity. Counselors are regularly 
interviewing people who can 
neither give nor accept love. Psy- 
chologists know that affection is an 
important factor in life. The mat- 
ter of belonging need only to be 
noted here. It is common knowl- 
edge to what extent persons will 
go to be a member of a group. 
The feeling of guilt is responsible 
for many maladjustments. It was 
observed that a client may not 
even realize what is troubling him, 
so deeply is the feeling of guilt 
buried in his subconscious mind. 
Most of the speakers mentioned 
alcoholism as one of the most de- 
structive forces in our society. 


Occupational Problems 


There were so many occupa- 
tional problems discussed that 
space will permit only the mention 
of a few. There is the inability of 
workers to-adjust to new conditions 
and methods; there is the problem 
of the person not adapted to the 
type of work he is doing; there are 
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the problems of politics to get 
ahead; poor supervisory practices, 
lack of job security, partiality, pro- 
tocol, monotony, dead-end jobs 
with no future, fatigue, lack of a 
personal interest in the individual 


worker's welfare and _ progress. 
These are only a few of the occu- 
pational difficulties faced by 
adults. 


Home Problems 


The problems centered in the 
home are lack of complete marital 
security, lack of money, failure of 
parents to understand and manage 
their children, wrangling over 
problems of sex, politics, religion, 
and such a minor thing as how the 
work about the house should be 
done. Domination of some mem-. 
bers of the family over others was 
mentioned several times. 


Problems of Retirement 


The workshop spent much time 
considering the problems of the 
retired worker. He has the prob- 
lems of accepting old age, often 
getting along on insufficient funds, 
finding a congenial place to live 
where he will be welcome and 
wanted, finding something useful 
he can do, and establishing leisure 
activities. 


Available 


Where do adults go who are in 
need of advice? A church mem- 
ber is likely to go to his minister or 
priest although many of these 
hesitate to bring their problems to 
a church where they are well 
known. Some go to a lawyer, a 
physician, or to a marriage coun- 
selor depending on the help 
needed. Some are fortunate in 
having a close friend to whom the 
can turn. Then there are suc 
agencies as the Red Cross, the 
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Health Department, the “Y’s,” the 
State Employment Service offices. 
The availability of help varies from 
a community with none, to cities 
like New Haven, Connecticut; New 
Brunswick, Newark, and Passaic, 
New Jersey; and Los Angeles, 
California, where there is consider- 
able help available. In many in- 
stances it was stated that profes- 
sional help was too expensive to be 
useful to those in need. Too, it 
was felt that many advisory 
agencies lacked trained workers. 


What Can Be Done Through 
Adult Education 


The workshop noted the con- 
trast existing between guidance 
services in day high schools and the 
almost total absence of guidance 
in adult education programs. It 
was felt that cities offering courses 
for adults could well afford to offer 
guidance services in conjunction 
with their adult education pro- 
grams. This guidance office in the 
adult schools should serve as a 
clearing house for adult guidance 
in the community. It should be 
under the supervision of a_thor- 
oughly trained person who would 
establish working _ relationships 
with specialists in all areas of 


counseling. Part of his work would 
be to know and interpret to others 
the availability of all other serv- 
ices. 


An Example 


In 1946 Passaic, New Jersey, set 
up a service to aid veterans return- 
ing from World War II. It now 
aids civilians as well as veterans. 
The service is located in the Adult 
Education Offices of the High 
School. It is available on Satur- 
days when school is not in session. 
The adult evening school also has 
a counselor available during even- 
ing school hours. It is just a be- 
ginning. Thousands of persons 
have been helped by this service. 
It is hoped that this service may be 
expanded. 

The workshop concluded that 
there is a definite need for adult 
guidance, that the problems facing 
older people are many and com- 
plex. Present guidance facilities 
are, too few, often inadequate and, 
in many instances, too expensive. 

The final conclusion was that 
the adult education movement 
working with other professional 
groups should lead the way in es- 
tablishing good counseling services 
for adults. 


The 1954 edition of the U. S. Employment Service Job Guide for 
Young Workers gives facts about jobs most frequently held by young 
people leaving high school—as gleaned from contacts of state em- 
ployment service workers with employers and young workers. 
Employment prospects, qualifications, usual duties, opportunities 
for advancement, job hunting, and characteristics of the job are 
included. Agencies and publications of help in the job hunt are 
also cited. The 45-page booklet is available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 30¢. 
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ll 


a sociologist 


looks at 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


by BLAINE E. MERCER 


NYTHING which has to do with 

the motivation of human be- 
ings to social action is, of course, 
of vital concern to the sociologist 
or, for that matter, any of the social 
scientists. Educational and voca- 
tional guidance services as th 
now appear in the school and rw 4 
lege, in industry, and elsewhere, 
are especially potent forces in the 
motivation of the individual with 
respect to courses of action which 
affect other individuals, and, there- 
fore, can justifiably be included 
within the field of study of the 
sociologist. 

If a layman’s understanding be 
correct, the fundamental purpose 
of such services is to assist indi- 
viduals in the matter of choice 
where choices become difficult to 
make and where one choice rather 
than another may produce sig- 
nificantly different results either 
for the individual directly con- 
cerned or some social group of 
which he is a part. Such assist- 
ance, it would seem, could be 
highly developed only in a democ- 
racy, for in the totalitarian society 
the problems of choice significant 
enough to warrant social concern 
oni most likely be resolved by 
rather more arbitrary means. 


~ BLAINE E. Mercer is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University 
of Colorado. 
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Educational and vocational guid- 
ance services, of course, focus upon 
the individual and his problems of 
choice, and this is as it should be, 
but it should be noted also that 
where any individual is concerned, 
there are always two aspects to 
choice. The first of these is the 
individual, personal aspect, includ- 
ing one person’s own subjective 
view of his wishes, needs, and goals. 
The second is the social aspect, in- 
cluding the economic and political, 
and whatever it is that is prerequi- 
site to a functioning, ordered, per- 
sisting, developing social system. 
It is this latter aspect of educational 
and vocational guidance with which 
this short article is primarily con- 
cerned. 

The social aspect of individual 
choice necessarily poses a key prob- 
lem for the counselor: the defining 
of one of the oft stated aims of his 
services, the social aim of “socio- 
economic effectiveness.” The ques- 
tion, as yet not ——" an- 
swered, is this: Just what does it 
take to produce such “socio-eco- 
nomic effectiveness” and how does 
one recognize it when one has it? 
This, in turn, quickly resdlves it- 
self into one of the Big Questions 
of the social sciences: Just what is 
a social system and what are the 
needs, the necessities, the prerequi- 
sites for its continuity or its ordered 
development along some _ 
which is capable of being fore- 
seen? The point here is that, just 
as personnel workers ought to be 
cognizant of the “needs” or re- 
quirements of the individual on 
the biological and psychological 
levels in order to be of assistance 
to him in the problem of choice, 
so they must be cognizant of 
the prerequisites for societal 
efficiency in order to assist in the 
problem of choice in the area 
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of socio-economic __ efficiency. 

Now, of course, no list of “social 
prerequisites” any more than of 
“individual needs” is going to 
satisfy the intellectual requirements 
of everyone. To make sense in 
the setting up of social goals, how- 
ever, we have to try, with what- 
ever equipment we have, to spell 
out in some detail just what a so- 
cial system is and what it requires 
for existence and/or 
change, rather than disintegration. 
As an example of such an attempt 
which has borne fruit in the think- 
ing of many sociologists, might be 
presented in the statement of social 
prerequisites from Talcott Parsons, 
The Social System. (Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1951, 27). 
Professor Parsons believes that (1) 
a society must be so structured as 
to be compatible with the condi- 
tions of functioning of the people 
who make it up as biological or- 
ganisms and as psychological “per- 
sons,” and (2) that a society must 
have a “minimum” support from 
the people who live it, i.e., a mini- 
mum positive fulfillment of expec- 
tations and a minimum of deviant 
behavior. There must be, in other 
words, a degree of order, and indi- 
viduals must be adequately moti- 
vated to live up to what others ex- 
pect of them. 

Admittedly, these prerequisites 
are stated in very abstract terms; 
they are almost indefinable. Just 
what “minimum” motivation or a 
“minimum” of deviant behavior 
are, at this moment is not really 
known, perhaps impossible of 
measurement at any time. But the 
fact is that they make sense in spite 
of this. It seems perfectly clear, 
if a society is an st nee function- 
ing system of operating parts (and 
all the social sciences are based 
upon the assumption that this is 
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so), that at some point where de- 
mands on people are beyond their 
possibilities of action as biological 
organisms or at some point at 
which deviant behavior has become 
very common, the society must feel 
strains and stresses in its structure 
and perhaps find itself being com- 
pletely disintegrated and destroyed. 

At this point, I should like to 
attempt a difficult thing: to relate 
these societal prerequisites to the 
aim of educational and vocational 
guidance services to assist the in- 
dividual in making choices so as 
to operate more efficiently as a 
member of his society and his com- 
munity. 

Whatever else can be said, it 
seems to me that human beings 
“need” to be considered ba 
while units; they “need” to have a 
dignity and a self-realization of 
themselves as meaningful and pur- 
posive in the universe. At any- 
thing above the mere survival 
level, this would apply to most of 
the people in American society. 
Any society which denies the indi- 
vidual his self-esteem and his dig- 
nity as an entity is, in democratic 
terms, a bad society. The social 
structure, then, in order to persist 
in a democratic form, must be such 
that it is not incompatible with the 
functioning of persons, either as 
biological organisms or as psycho- 
logical “personalities.” One ex- 
ample of the kind of services which 
can be rendered here will suffice. 

No society which, like ours, is 
composed of two or more of the 
racial categories of persons can 
persist indefinitely unless it elimi- 
nates, or at least mitigates, the 
tendencies of the races to destroy 
one another. If one of the races 
is destroyed as a category, then the 
society as it was has also been de- 
stroyed. Racial tolerance, then, in 
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such a society as ours, seems to be 
a prerequisite to our very societal 
existence, and educational and vo- 
cational guidance services can be 
important, indeed, in the teaching 
of such tolerance. The matter of 
individual choice here certainly 
takes on a social importance, and 
guidance in this area is of great 
significance. 

No society can persist indefinitely 
if all or most of the people who 
compose it choose, either positively 
or through neglect, to ignore the 
conventions, traditions, behavior 
patterns, and social role expecta- 
tions, which make up the culture 
which binds them together into a 
society. This is another way of 
saying that people must be moti- 
vated to a “minimum” degree, 
whatever that is, to live up to the 
role expectations of other people; 
or that deviant behavior must be 
kept’ to some “minimum.” Edu- 
cational and vocational guidance 
services have as a major responsi- 
bility the provision of information 
and assistance to the individual to 
make it possible, although not nec- 
essarily inevitable, for him to make 
his choices in such a way as to 
fulfill the expectations other people 
have of him. An example will 
suffice here, also. 

It is generally expected in our 
society that an individual in his 
role as father and head of a house- 
hold will make every honest effort 
to support his wife and minor chil- 
dren. When a counselor supplies 
information or other assistance in 


’ such a way as to enable the coun- 


selee to make choices which will 
accord with this expectation of 
him, the counselor is making a 


contribution to stability and order 
ia his society. This does not nec- 
essarily mean a conservative ori- 
entation, either, for counseling 
might also emphasize change—but, 
and I am insistent on this—never 
random, unplanned, unorganized 
change. Instead, the emphasis 
will be on goal-directed, ordered, 
planned change. 

These two examples, elementary 
as they are, ought to point up one 
sociologist’s viewpoint as to the 
importance of guidance and per- 
sonnel services to any society; what 
is done in the name of such services 
is of importance not only to the 
individual but to his social group- 
ings. Counsélors can contribute to 
the orderly existence of the per- 
son or can help to destroy him as 
a worthwhile human being; they 
can contribute to the continuity or 
ordered development of a society, 
or serve in the interests of its de- 
terioration and final disruption. 
Since a social system is made up, 
first of all, of people, what is done 
to people or what they are caused 
to do to themselves is of funda- 
mental importance to the structure 
and functioning of the society in 
which they live. People live in 
social groups; in fact, a human or- 
ganism can become a person (i.e., 
develop a personality) in no other 
way than through experience with 
and learning from other human 
organisms, including counselors, in 
what we call social relationships. 
Counselors ought to deal, then, 
with the problem of individual 
choice from the point of view of 
its significance not only to the in- 
dividual but the social group, as 
well. 
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OLDER WORKERS 


Utilization and Hiring Practices 


reported by 


DONALD C. ARNOLD 


HAT ARE YouR actual prac- 


tices and experiences in the 
hiring and utilization of older 
workers? This was the question 
asked of a panel of three Buffalo, 
New York, industry representatives 
at a NVGA section meeting at the 
Buffalo convention in April. 

The panel moderator, who was 
Stewart C. Watson, President, 
Industrial Relations Association of 
Buffalo, defined “older workers” as 
the 45 and over group in the labor 
force. He then pointed: out that 
42 per cent of our population (age 
14 and over will be in the 45 and 
over category by 1975 according to 
Census Bureau éstimates. He 
emphasized that the panel members 
would be presenting practices and 
experiences in their respective 
companies rather than their per- 
sonal opinions. 


A Steel Jobbing Foundry 


Alfred A. Diebold, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Operations, 
Atlas Steel Casting Company of 
Buffalo described older worker 
hiring and utilization practices in 
his company which is a jobbing 
steel foundry with approximately 
215 employees. This company 
makes castings ranging from one- 
half pound to seven or eight tons. 
Sixty percent of the employees are 


Donatp C, Arnotp is Regional 
Chief of Technical Services, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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45 or over, 10 percent are 65 or 
over. Company policy does not 
restrict the hiring age for new 
employees. They do, however, 
selectively place new employees in 
a classification suited to physical 
capacities. Job foundries have a 
greater variety of jobs suitable for 
older workers than in production 
foundries where there is more 
emphasis on speed and mass pro- 
duction methods. 

A review of the record of the 
over 45 group in his company 
showed: absenteeism is lower by 
35 per cent, turnover is far less, 
overall output is up to the finest, 
safety and accident record is bet- 
ter after proper training. Older 
workers do less griping about minor 
things. Mr. Diebold concluded 
that the older worker is more de- 
pendable. He seems to want 
steady work, and his job is an im- 
portant part of his life. 


A Large Hotel 


Douglas Pierce, Personnel Di- 
rector, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, dis- 
cussed the hotel industry, and 
his company in particular. He 
pointed out that most hotels in the 
area have no maximum hiring age 
as a policy. Applicants of all ages 
are considered by his company, 
but they do recognize that younger 
people are better suited to some 
jobs. The light work in the hotel 
industry does provide many jobs 
which are suitable to older work- 
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ers. Thirty to 40 per cent of the 
Statler employees in Buffalo are 
45 or over. 

His hotel has found the older 
worker to be more dependable on 
the job and more adept at gettin 
along with other employees an 
the guests. Their absenteeism, 
tardiness, and turnover records are 
better than the under 45 group. 

A strict policy of promotion from 
within has actually prevented hir- 
ing some better qualified older 
workers who were not willing to 
start at the bottom again. Older 
workers who are injured or sick 
are out for longer periods. For 
example, an older man broke his 
arm and was off the job for 16 
weeks. 

Mr. Pierce concluded by giving 
a number of examples of em- 
ployees who had been hired at an 
advanced age and were still em- 
ployed and doing excellent work. 


A Department Store 


Dorothea E. Higgins, Personnel 
Director, described policies, prac- 
tices, and problems in the hiring 
and utilization of older workers in 
the William Hengerer Company 
Department Store at Buffalo, New 
York. This store has a basic staff 
of 1,300 and a peak staff of around 
2,000. An analysis of the basic 
staff showed 43 per cent were 45 
years of age and over. Nine per 
cent are over 60. Over 80 per cent 
are women. The company has no 
maximum hiring age. 

Retail establishments learned to 


‘use older workers during World 


War II. They had to, and found 
they were excellent. 

A department store has a wide 
variety of light jobs and many part- 
time jobs suitable to older workers, 
especially women. Standing on 
the jobs has proved to be no disad- 
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vantage to most older workers. 
The selling jobs are particularly 
fitted to a mature person who can 
understand the customer. Older 
workers waste less time “socializ- 
ing” which sometimes irritates cus- 
tomers seeking service. Older 
workers are not so restless on the 
job. Turnover is much lower than 
for younger workers. 

Women reentering the labor 
market are easily frightened and 
discouraged at first. Careful in- 
duction training is very important. 
Older workers tend to be slower 
to accept changes. Apparently 
they have a harder time adjusting 
to changes in work or working ar- 
rangements. Changes must be in- 
troduced with a carefully thought- 
out plan which will prevent mis- 
understandings and upsets. 

The company policy of promo- 
tion from within tends to limit 
openings to the entry jobs. How- 
ever, they have found this is not 
too serious, particularly, in the 
many sales jobs because the older 
women who want to sell are will- 
ing to stay in selling and are not 
seeking the higher level jobs of 
buyer or department head. 


Discussion 

Open discussion followed the 
panel speakers’ presentations. The 
comments and questions brought 
out these points: 

The problem of adjustments on 
the job may be more serious in 
older workers but exists in all age 
groups. Planning and thought will 
pay off in making changes affect- 
ing employees, being especially im- 
portant with older workers. Many 
industries “discovered” the value 
of mature workers during the tight 
labor market of World War II. 
Mechanization has actually helped 
industry to utilize older workers, 
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particularly in heavy industry 
where heavy lifting has been elimi- 
nated. A basic handicap in the 
hiring of older workers is the fact 
that insurance and pension plan 
financing goes up with the age of 
the employed work force. Studies 
have eas that absenteeism due 
to illness in older workers is not a 
serious disadvantage. They have 
less frequent illnesses, a though 
their illness tends to last longer. 
However, the balance is in their 
favor. Studies by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
have demonstrated the importance 
of the refresher and orientation 
training for older women reenter- 
ing the job market. 


Moderator Summarizes 


In a general summary conclud- 


ing the panel discussion, Mr. Wat- 
son made these four points: 


1. People in the over-45 age group 
have. been shown to generally 
measure up to the tasks of in- 
dustry. 

2. Industries differ in the extent 
to which they can utilize older 
workers and each must examine 
its own problems in this field. 

3. Retail trade and the service in- 
dustries were the first to make 
a widespread and effective use 
of older workers having been 
forced into it by the tightening 
labor market in the World War 
II period. 

4. Insurance costs and pension 
considerations constitute a ma- 
jor factor in the hiring practices 
and policies affecting older 
workers in industry. 


The Sociology of Work 


Pending the time when the Vocational Guidance Quarterly can 
give it the attention it deserves, your attention is called to a signifi- 
cant contribution by Theodore Caplow entitled The Sociology of 
Work. This 330-page book is published by the University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, <-d sells for $5. All counselors who 
recognize occupational intormation as a basic variable in the 
guidance process and a basic service in the total program and, more- 
over, view it as something more than specific information about 
specific occupations will place this book on their must list. 


Know Thyself 


Man’s knowledge of himself is paradoxical. Ile knows himself 
directly, yet nothing is more difficult for him to know.—F. S. C. 
Norturop in The Christian Register 
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TEENAGERS TEACH THEMSELVES 


by FRADIE EHRLICH and SY HERSTEIN 


HE DAY when only the finan- 
T cially impoverished student 
seeks part-time work is happily 
passed. Today, youth from all 
walks of financial life are anxious 
for work. This desire springs from 
two sources: (1) to gain the feel- 
ing of independence in being able 
to supply for one’s needs; (2) the 
chance to explore some of the in- 
tricacies of the future vocation 
they have chosen. 

In today’s labor market, the 
placement of part-time and sum- 
mer workers is quite competitive. 
Full-time workers who have been 
laid off, women reentering the 
labor market, and older workers 
who wish to supplement their pen- 
sions are all competing for the 
same jobs that in previous years 
had been filled by teenagers only. 
This is especially true in the large 
and well-known firms in Cincin- 
nati. 

To remedy this situation, it was 
the concensus of the Cincinnati 
Jewish Vocation Service that 
the neighborhood stores—the dry 
cleaners, grocers, druggists—had to 
be contacted and made aware of 
the vast number of young people 
who are anxious to work for them. 
Since ours is a small community 
agency whose main function is job 

_ placement and educational and vo- 
cational counseling, it was impos- 
sible for any staff member to de- 


FrapieE- is Placement 
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for the Cincinnati Jewish Vocational 
Service, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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vote enough time to thoroughly 
investigate the employment possi- 
bilities within the suburban areas. 
It was at this point that we decided 
to utilize the energies and time of 
the teenagers in the community. 

For our experimental study, we 
embarked on this program in 1953 
by approaching an organized group 
that represented youth affiliated 
with clubs and organizations. We 
requested time at their meeting 
to explain the role of our agency 
with regard to summer work place- 
ment. There was also presented a 
brief résumé of present labor mar- 
ket conditions and the outlook for 
job opportunities that would be 
available for the summer. As much 
as we wanted to make our services 
available to them, we found it 
necessary to urge their assistance 
in discovering where job oppor- 
tunities existed. 

Seven members of this repre- 
sentative group of twenty-one vol- 
unteered to attend a preliminary 
meeting to define the purpose and 
approach of the Student Repre- 
sentative Board. On the appointed 
day, the representatives met in the 
placement worker’s office where a 
photographer caught the group at 
work. Publicity was written and 
releases were sent to the local 
papers. Not only was this a means 
of adding prestige to the group, 
but it also gave us a chance to 
acquaint employers with the idea 
of using our agency and applicants 
for job openings. 

The preliminary session dealt 
mainly with the idea of expanding 
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the Student Representative Board 
so that enough teenagers were 
sufficiently utilized to contact every 
small store within a four mile area. 
Formal identification cards were 
printed to introduce these canvass- 
ers as a bona fide group represent- 
ing our agency. We also made up 
job information cards indicating: 
name, address, phone number, per- 
son hiring, busy months of the year 
when additional employees might 
be needed, type of employee hired, 
full-time or part-time work, and 
salary paid. There is also a sec- 
tion on the card where the can- 
vasser might indicate employer re- 
action, e.g., friendly, wants place- 
ment counselor to call, will call us 
when opening is available, hostile. 

The results of this program last 
year were most gratifying. With 
the exception of one or two un- 
sympathetic employers; most repre- 
sentatives were greeted cordially. 
Job orders were received, but of 
greater import was the fact that 
employers appreciated the stu- 
dent’s willingness to expend time 


and energy to get these jobs. A 
number of our student representa- 
tives did not need a summer job 
for their own sake, for they either 
had some job pending or intended 
to go to summer school. What 
they were actually doing was open- 
ing opportunities for other students 
and acquainting themselves with 
job-hunting techniques. 

Of the 84 summer workers regis- 
tered with our agency, 67 were 
placed through the combined 
efforts of our placement staff and 
the Student Representative Board. 
There was every indication that 
more placements could have been 
made had the students registered 
for placement before the school 
year ended. Most employers who 
need summer workers want to make 
sure of placement before mid-June. 
The estimated number placed ac- 
cording to gross job categories 
were: 9 camp counselors, 22 fac- 
tory workers (this work limited to 
those 18 years of age and over), 
27 clerical workers, and 9 stock 
and shipping workers. Very few 
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placements (three) were made for 
youngsters 15 years of age and 
younger because of labor law re- 
strictions for the state of Ohio. 
For roughly a two and a half month 
period of working time, teenagers 
took in a total of approximately 
$23,000 in wages. 

The success of this experimental 
program encouraged us to continue 
this activity during the current 
year. Past experience has _indi- 
cated that registration of prospec- 
tive summer workers must be com- 
pleted by mid-May. To reach as 
many people as possible within 
this concentrated period of time, 
the Student Representative Board 
will schedule meetings with the 
various clubs and organizations 
they represent for the purpose of 
inviting our counselors to interpret 
the applicant’s role as well as our 
role in the summer placement pro- 
gram. In addition, these meetings 
afford an opportunity for our 
agency to interpret educational 
and vocational counseling to the 
individual teenagers. 

In writing this report we are 
able to indicate the tangible results 
of this project—job orders, place- 
ments, and wages earned. Just as 
important, if not more so, are the 
intangible results of our summer 
placement program. Our inter- 
views with the student representa- 


tives upon completion of solicita- 
tion, telephone calls to and from 
employers, remarks of parents and 
the feeling of our staff on the en- 
tire program indicate that a posi- 
tive step was taken in public rela- 
tions and agency interpretation. 

The actual door-to-door canvass- 
ing that was done proved to be a 
beneficial experience for young- 
sters in future job solicitation and 
techniques of job-hunting. This 
program afforded these youngsters 
a realistic opportunity to partici- 
pate in cooperative community 
efforts. Vocationally, their horizon 
was expanded; new areas of work 
were brought to the attention of 
these future wage earners. Beyond 
a doubt, employer good will was 
firmly established. The student 
canvassers created a bond between 
industry and our placement agency 
for not only part-time openings but 
for any other possibilities that 
might arise during the year. 

- As a result of the successful out- 
come of last year’s program, we 
anticipate a much higher registra- 
tion this year. Using last year’s 
results as a guide, our expectations 
are high, yet realistic. With early 
registration and planned student 
solicitation, we should be able to 
enjoy another successful summer 
placement program. 


On the Rights of Man 


The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid defiance to all the 
forces of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storm may enter; the rain mp enter; 


but the King of England may not enter. All his forces 


are not 


cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.—WiLL1aM Pitt 
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Junior College 
Courses in Careers 


by NANCY D. STEVENS and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


HE PURPOSE of this article is 
to describe briefly some of the 
courses in occupations which are 
currently offered by junior col- 
leges, through which these institu- 
tions seek to make their students 
more familiar with their opportuni- 
ties for employment upon gradua- 
tion. 

To collect facts for this report, 
letters were sent to 115 junior col- 
leges, which were selected by tak- 
ing every fifth name from Bogue’s 
American Junior Colleges. Replies 
were received from fifty-eight in- 
stitutions, eighteen of which made 
some provision for the classroom 
presentation of occupational infor- 
mation. 

Four junior colleges reported 
courses devoted exclusively or pre- 
dominantly to choosing an occupa- 
tion or finding a job. 

Bradley University at Peoria, 
Illinois, offers a two semester-hour 
(34 clock-hour) elective course in 
Occupations, which is described 
as follows, “A survey of occupa- 
tions to enable students to select 
more wisely their programs of study 
in preparation for a desired type 
of position. Consideration is given 
to services performed, essential 
training, personal qualifications, 
and usual line of promotion.” 
Dean Leo G. Bent of the College 
of Education reports that the 
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principal teaching methods are “dis- 
cussion, audio-visual, reading and 
report.” The course is taught by 
John Ingalls, and is “primarily for 
freshmen and sophomores.” 

Occupational Information is 
offered at Hinds Junior College in 
Raymond, Mississippi, as a three 
semester-hour (54  clock-hour) 
elective for freshmen and sopho- 
mores. It is taught by Knox M. 
Broom who describes it as “A study 
of job opportunities in many fields. 
Special emphasis is placed on the 
desirable and undesirable aspects 
of the various occupations studied. 
Visiting speakers from some of 
these occupations are high points.” 
The teaching methods are “discus- 
sions, lectures, outside speakers, 
and field trips.” 

L. E. Kaupp teaches a two quar- 
ter-hour (24 clock-hour) course in 
Vocational Adjustment, which is 
required of “freshmen who have 
not yet made a vocational choice” 
and elective for all other freshmen 
at Itasca Junior College, Coleraine, 
Minnesota. Dean Harold E. Wil- 
son reports the catalog description 
as “A comprehensive survey of the 
various fields of work in America 
today, including the nature of the 
work, qualifications, trends and 
outlook, and recent changes. Stu- 
dents make personal surveys.. of 
careers of their choice. Forums 
and group discussions will be used. 
Use of personal tests in occupa- 
tional selection. Special emphasis 
on personal evaluation so that the 
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individual may better decide on 
the right field of work.” The 
course begins with six weeks of 
lectures “while the class members 
are doing individual research” on 
their preferred vocations; there- 
after the students “read their 
papers before the class so that all 
may benefit from their findings.” 

San Diego Junior College in 
California offers a two unit (54 
clock-hour) elective course in 
Techniques of Job Finding for 
“psychology and two-year curricula 
majors.” Prerequisite is “sopho- 
mote standing.” The course is de- 
scribed by Robert S. Hamilton, Jr., 
as follows: “Offered as a guide to 
the job seeker. The course in- 
cludes additional help in the selec- 
tion of a vocation, study of 
methods of obtaining jobs, and 
training in the development of a 
successful interview technique. 
Field work will involve direct con- 
tact with employers in the com- 
munity.” The course is taught by 
Winfred L. Gier. 

In some ways similar to courses 
in occupations are the following 
courses offered by three other 
junior colleges: 

Santa Rosa Junior College at 
Santa Rosa, California, offers a one 
unit (18 clock-hour) course in Pro- 
fessional Adjustments, which is re- 
quired of all freshmen in the 
School of Nursing, and a two unit 
(36 clock-hour) course by the same 
title, required of all sophomores in 
the same school. The courses are 
taught by Ruth Manoweck, Di- 
rector of the School of Nursing, 
and are described by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Trussell, Dean of Women, 
as “Orientation to the professional 
aspects of nursing. Fields of 
graduate practice open to the 
nurse. Scope and aims of nursing 
legislation.” Teaching methods in- 
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clude visits to hospitals and public 
health centers, lectures by repre- 
sentatives of different branches of 
nursing service, reading reports and 
discussion. 

San Mateo Junior College offers 
The Engineering Student and His 
Profession, which meets one hour 
a week during the first semester 
and is required of all majors in 
engineering. The catalog descrip- 
tion reads, “A series of lectures 

. as well as illustrated talks by 
scientists, professors of Engineer- 
ing, and leaders in the industrial 
field, designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the Engineering profes- 
sion. All lectures and discussions 
will be organized to help the stu- 
dent in choosing the field of Engi- 
neering for which he has the great- 
est aptitude, as well as to acquaint 
him with the ethics of the profes- 
sion and the requirements for suc- 
cess in the field of his choice.” 

Dean Nellie Blum of St. Joseph 
Junior College at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, reports a two semester- 
hour (36 clock-hour) course in 
Applied Psychology which is 
taught by Mary Robinson and is 
elective for all students. The 
course “includes a study of all oc- 
cupations, research, reports, dis- 
cussion with local businessmen, 
lectures, field trips, and _ inter- 
views.” 

Eleven junior colleges reported 
orientation courses which included 
such topics as “occupational guid- 
ance, job analysis, facts concern- 
ing vocations, trends in vocational 
opportunities, vocational descrip- 
tions, choosing a vocation, dis- 
covering vocational interests and 
aptitudes, exploring vocations, 
places of employment, and getting 
the job.” 

A cross tabulation of teaching 
methods employed in all of the 
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courses revealed that six junior 
colleges used audio-visual aids, 
seven used field trips and six ob- 
tained occupational information 
from visiting specialists in business 
and industry. Discussion and for- 
ums were used by eleven colleges; 
and the lecture method by sixteen. 
Other methods were individual as- 
signments (3), laboratory for 
working out special problems (2), 
and work experience (2). 

In response to the question, 
“Have you any suggestions for 
others who wish to introduce a 
similar course?” The following re- 
plies were received: 

From Leo G. Brent, Dean of the 
College of Education of Bradley 
University, Peoria, Illinois: Such a 
course “should be more closely as- 
sociated with testing and counsel- 
ing. 
. Bradshaw of Fresno Junior 
College, Fresno, California, sug- 


gested that “Large classes should 
be divided into specialized interest 
fields. Care should be taken to 
measure and compare required 
basic abilities to interest fields in 
vocational objective. Vocational 
choices should be in both long 
range and immediate . . . that is, 
terminal. Occupational choices 
should be on a practical basis 
(availability locally or adjacent). 
Community, Federal, state, and 
local agencies should be utilized 
in the program along with leaders 
in labor and management fields.” 
R. E. Gorman of Northern Mon- 
tana College, Havre, Montana, 
stated that “judging from the num- 
ber of college Freshmen here who 
come to college with no vocational 
goal, I believe that occupational 
information could be weighted 
rather heavily in orientation pro- 


gram. 


Who Speaks for Man? 


Belonging to a nation, man has nations that can speak for him. 
Belonging to a religion, man has religions that can speak for him. 
Belonging to an economic and social order, man has economic and 
— orders that can speak for him. But belonging to the 

uman race, man is without a spokesman.—_NorMAN Cousins 


In this age the mere example of conformity, the mere refusal to 
bend the knee to custom, is itself a service.—JoHn STUART MILL 
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Helping Students 


ENTER INDUSTRY 


by THOMAS E. CHRISTENSEN 


HEN KNIGHTHOOD was in 
flower, the final test of an 
apprentice’s fitness for admission 
to the guild of armorers was his 
construction of a miniature suit of 
armor, perfect in every detail. 
Founded on the concept that in 
selection the person doing the hir- 
ing is under obligation to make a 
choice which will be best for the 
employer, the use of examinations 
as selective devices is as old as the 
history of man’s needs for special- 
ized skills. On the other hand, it 
is only in the present century that 
we find examinations used in ac- 
cordance with the concept that in 
guidance the counselor is under 
obligation to help the individual 
to make a choice which will be 
best for him. In view of the rela- 
tive newness of the guidance con- 
cept, it is understandable that there 
are often wide gulfs between selec- 
tion and guidance. 

If the nation’s man power is to 
be utilized effectively to preserve 
our democratic society, these gulfs 
must be closed and both processes 
vastly improved. Improvement 
may be implemented best through 
the use of similar objective exami- 
nations for hiring and counseling. 
Both guidance and selection must 
‘be based on facts, rather than 
hunches. However, since the selec- 
tion of employees by formal testing 


TuHomas- E. CHrIsTENSEN is Direc- 
tor of Guidance Services, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and a counselor trainer 
at the University of Vermont summer 
sessions. 
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is not a folkway of most employers, 
it will take time to bring about 
needed improvements. Some em- 
ployers still tend to pay more at- 
tention to a job applicant’s ances- 
try, for example, than to criteria 
based on the results of standardized 
tests. 

In the trades and _ industries 
where labor unions control or in- 
fluence entrance into an occupa- 
tion, a similar condition prevails— 
opportunities for qualifying for 
apprenticeships are restricted to 
sons of union members. Both 
groups attempt to justify their 
selection practices on the grounds 
that they secure better oriented 
workers. Family experiences are 
supposed to prepare young men for 
their roles as workers in certain 
industries. Where this theory is 
generally accepted, _ vocational 
guidance loses much of its mean- 
ing because large segments of the 
job market are restricted to cer- 
tain groups without any regard 
for ability levels. 

This situation need not prevail. 
It is possible to effect arrangements 
whereby the best qualified individ- 
uals are given an opportunity to 
use and develop their talents in 
an industrial setting. For illustra- 
tion, both the General Electric 
Company of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, and the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Carpenters Union use 
the United States Employment 
Service’s General Aptitude Test 
Battery for selection purposes. The 
former employs the GATB to 
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screen applicants for apprentice- 
ship from Worcester, and the 
latter refers applicants for appren- 
tice training in carpentry to the 
Worcester office of the State Em- 
ployment Service for GATB testing 
before recommending them to 
employers. 

Under an agreement which the 
Worcester Public Schools have with 
the Worcester office of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Employment Serv- 
ice, high school seniors who plan 
to enter the labor market and are 
vocationally undecided are referred 
to the Employment Service for 
GATB testing early in their senior 
year. After the employment coun- 
selor and high school counselor 
have conferred. about the test re- 
sults, final referral for placement 
purposes is made in May and June. 
This plan facilitates realistic coun- 
seling. School counselors may 
help, for example, a high school 
senior to estimate his chances for 
employment either as a General 
Electric apprentice or as a carpen- 
ter’s apprentice since they know 
from past experience the approxi- 
mate cut-off scores used for selec- 
tion by these agencies. 

Counseling under such circum- 
stances is realistic because it is 
based on the results of tests which 
are used for both selection and 
guidance purposes. Since the 
battery is administered by an 
impartial agency, the hiring institu- 
tion may also use the same test 
results without any apprehension 
that they may have been contami- 
nated i coaching. However, 
effective use of the GATB in coun- 
seling is limited by the fact that 
school counselors have only a very 
rough estimate concerning the 
antecedent-consequence __relation- 
ship between GATB scores and 
success on the job. Another 
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limitation is the lack of an intel- 
ligible guidebook for the interpreta- 
tion of the test results. 

The General Aptitude Test 
Battery is no longer administered 
solely to the clientele of State 
Employment offices. The Employ- 
ment Service has actively encour- 
aged school to use the results of 
the battery. It is being employed 
all over the United States to aid 
high school seniors in improving 
their occupational adjustment. It 
is, therefore, incumbent upon the 
United States Employment Service 
to provide school counselors with 
pertinent information about the 
GATB. Specifically, this informa- 
tion should include: 


1. “National” percentile norms for 
high school seniors by sex. These 
norms would permit the school 
counselor to compare a_ senior’s 
score with those of a clearly de- 
fined group to which he belongs. 

2. Percentile norms by occupational 
fields and by sex, based upon re- 
cently employed high school 
graduates in the 18-20 range. 
Such norms would enable the 
school counselor to compare a 
senior’s scores with those of em- 
ployed youth. 

8. Evidence concerning the relia- 
bility of the GATB tests when 
used with high school seniors. 
The present data concerning re- 
liability is based on 156 local 
employment service applicants in 
Pennsylvania. Ages of _ this 
sample ranged from 18 years to 
45 years. 

4. The probable error of measure- 
ment for each test in the battery 
when used with various popula- 


tions. 
5. Evidence concerning the ante- 
cedent-consequence relationship 


between GATB scores of high 
school seniors before entering 
employment and some well-de- 
fined criteria of job success after 
employment. 
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The carrying into action of these 
suggestions for improving the use 
of the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery for predictive purposes is 
contingent upon developing co- 
operation among employers, unions, 
and schools. As the foregoing para- 
graphs have demonstrated, this co- 
operation is not impossible to 
achieve. If the United States 
Employment Service were to pub- 
lish a manual which would lucidly 
interpret technical data about the 
GATB, cooperation would be im- 
plemented considerably. School 
counselors can, as they have done 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, de- 
velop local norms for the GATB 
scores of high school seniors. 
While individual employers are 
likely to be reluctant to issue spe- 
cific data about tests used for 
selective purposes, it is possible for 
local offices of the State Employ- 


ment Service to pool the results of 
selection studies supplied by several 
industries. After all, this is a com- 
mon practice with regard to em- 
ployment data furnished by in- 
dustries to the state employment 
offices. 

As has been previously stated, 
selection and guidance are not 
mutually exclusive. They are in 
fact dependent on one another. 
Improvement in both processes is 
contingent upon the use by em- 
ployers of objective tests adminis- 
tered by an impartial agency, the 
results of which are also available 
to school counselors. If generally 
adopted, such a policy would do 
much to promote an open society— 
one in which vocational guidance 
would have an opportunity to func- 
tion effectively as well as one in 
which the best interests of the in- 
dividual and society would be pre- 
served. 


This generation is in for something too permanent to be called an 
emergency and too profound to be dealt with as a crisis——Harry A. 


JaGER 


One thing I know: The only ones among you who will be really 
happy are those who will have sought and found how to serve.— 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Any nation that permits youth to reach the age of 18 years without 
having known the meaning of work is merely setting the date for its 


own decline.—ScHooL REVIEW 
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| Branch Presidents 
Study Common Problems 


Reported by 
GRACE M. GEIGER 


Does the term “vocational” tend to 
scare people away? 

You can develop personal contact 
with newspaper people in order 
to get publicity. 

How much do newsletters help in 
promoting guidance activities? 
Should national dues be billed 
locally rather than nationally? 
Delaware State Branch has one 
hundred per cent attendance at 
four meetings a year. Every- 
thing including the school 

budget is on a state basis. 


UESTIONS, problems, answers, 
and weighing of ideas kept 
fifty representatives of local NVGA 
Branches busy during a round 
table dinner discussion at the na- 
tional convention in Buffalo last 
April. President Dunsmoor and 
most of the other officers and 
Trustees of NVGA also _partici- 
pated. The Branch Presidents’ 
Clinic divided into groups of eight 
during the dinner meal. A re- 
shuffling of topics and tables after 
dessert permitted each participant 
to select a second field of interest. 
Membership, public relations, 
activities, finances, and programs 
comprised the five discussion topics 
as set up by Clarence W. Failor, 
Chairman. Michigan, Rhode Is- 


Grace M. GEiceEr, Recorder of the 
Meeting, is Guidance Director in 
Huntington, New York, and President 
of the Long Island Branch, NVGA. 
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land, Connecticut, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Mississippi, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Florida, Wyoming, and Dela- 
ware were among the states repre- 
sented as well as Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia. Table re- 
corders noted points of discussion. 


Membership 


Good programs are vital to mem- 
bership. It is as important to hold 
members as to acquire new ones. 
The Southern California branch of 
NVGA has an awards system for 
contributions to vocational guid- 
ance. At a banquet citations are 
presented to ten or twelve people 
in the community. 

Personalize membership. A 
membership committee must also 
be a hospitality committee unless 
a separate committee undertakes 
this function. By introducing new 
members, wearing name plates, 
keeping an up-to-date directory of 
members, squiring of new arrivals 
by those of long standing, strate- 
gically placing a membership 
table near the entrance door of 
meetings, and arranging a social 
hour after a program, the natural 
process of mixing is speeded up. 

Occasionally members of local 
branches have used their affiliation 
for the purposes of business adver- 
tising. Such behavior should be 
handled by an Ethics Committee. 
In Chicago a sponsorship program 
is maintained to forestall unethical 
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conduct on the part of members. 
Dinner meetings frequently 
change location in order to divide 
the travelling distance more 
equally. The Mid-Hudson branch 
has a one-day conference twice a 
year at which time counselors are 
excused from their schools. 


Public Relations 


Professional members of NVGA 
can well become subjects of news- 
paper articles. Competent writing 
of news releases on the local branch 
level should not only announce 
coming programs but also follow 
up with a writeup on program con- 
tent interesting to the public. By 
developing personal contact with 
newspaper people better publicity 
can result. One branch is inviting 
a different free lance writer to each 
dinner meeting. 

Newsletters can be mailed to 
local memberships besides being 
utilized as a medium of exchange 
between branches. Excellent pro- 
grams could be edited to the style 
of “Flashes” and become a regular 
page in the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly. No matter what is done, 
it is important to send information 
on to national headquarters. 


Finance 


Guidance associations as well as 
other groups have free riders. 
Some branches feel that local dues 
should be stabilized so that a uni- 
form level not to exceed two 
dollars is reached. By following 
a regular pattern of assessment in 


‘the spring and collection in the 


fall, dues drop into the coffer more 
readily. 

Some branches prefer billing of 
national dues locally. The change 
to national billing just onal 
gives the local treasurer an easier 
job, but it may result in the loss 
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of some contact with members. 
Greatly favored was the half-fee 
allowance for student members. 

Industries in the area may, and 
often will, sponsor public relations 
dinners as part of branch mermber- 
ship drives. A phase of this was 
followed by the Long Island Branch 
in a combination industry and 
counselor meeting when the per- 
sonnel directors from industry un- 
derwrote a program of common 
interest. 


Program 

A good variety of programs 
planned by a representative pro- 
gram committee is essential insur- 
ance of a lively branch organiza- 
tion. Surveys elicit individual 
problems and needs whether ey 
come from social agency, school, 
or industrial members. Guidance 
people are not satisfied with being 
talked to; they must have ample 
time to participate. 

Participation comes not only 
through questions of a speaker or 
panel but more realistically by 
commanding the talents, researc 
and experience of local members. 

Testing, counseling, mental hy- 
giene, use of visual aids, etc., are 
topics having repetitious value. 
Some branches pursue current in- 
terests such as the Kinsey Report. 
Regardless of choice, program 
preparation should be started 
early, probably before the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

Branch presidents must work out 
their problems according to local 
needs and conditions. A summer 
meeting in Wyoming is ideal for 
that state. Annual joint confer- 
ences alternate between Wolverine 
and Detroit in Michigan. One 
large ci idance group took u 
before the school board. 
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By nature, counselors like to 
talk. Perhaps the branch presi- 
dents do not talk faster or better 


recorders, and a general recorder 
by Dr. Clarence W. Failor, Chair- 
man, expedited the Branch Presi- 


than their cohorts, but the presi- dents’ Clinic functioning. 

dents certainly express themselves A similar clinic should reap fur- 
when they get together to exchange ther benefits in the future. After 
information and review each all, presidents generally have a 
others’ problems. Preliminary two-year tenure and new ones are 
choices of table chairmen, table always in the making. 


A SERIES OF OCCUPATIONAL ARTICLES 


A series of 3 to 11-page articles on the following occupations— 
featuring professional preparation—appeared in the September 1953 
through May 1954 issues of Higher Education: architecture, chi- 
ropody, dentistry, occupational therapy, osteopathy, physical therapy, 
police work, public accounting, public administration, social work, 
teaching, and music. Higher Education, monthly publication of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for $1 per 
year, 10¢ per single copy. 


PAMPHLETS 


In May, Te Labor Market and Employment Security announced 
a new Bureau of Employment Security Job Guide for Medical Occu- 
pations which follows the pattern of the Job Guide for Young 
Workers in describing occupations in the medical and health fields. 

The pamphlet was designed as a reference for local employment 
office counselors and for guidance workers in schools and colleges as 
well as a direct aid for applicants interested in training in those 
fields. A limited number of copies was reported available from the 
Bureau of Employment Security, U. $. Department of Labor. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 200, October 1953, From School to 
Job; Guidance for Minority Youth, by Ann Tanneyhill, describes 
problems and progress in the guidance of minority group young 
people, particularly Negroes, to secure training and employment. 


Robert Shosteck’s Five Thousand Women College Graduates Re- 
port presents the findings of a national survey of social and economic 
status of women graduates of liberal arts colleges of 1946-49, pub- 
lished by B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1953, 66 p. 
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Briefing the 
JOURNALS 


HERBERT RusALEM. “New In- 
sights on the Role of Occupa- 
tional Information in Counsel- 
ing,” Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1 (Summer, 1954), pp. 
84-88. 


The use of occupational informa- 
tion is viewed as an emotional one 
and has (1) an exploratory (pre- 
decision) and (2) a verification 
(reality-testing) role. “It is sug- 
gested that the closer the proximity 
of the individual to the actual job of 
his choice the greater will be the help- 
fulness of the occupational informa- 
tion gained in aiding clients to select 
occupations, to confirm realistic 
choices, and to negate unrealistic vo- 
cational decisions.” 


STANLEY L. SINGER and Bv- 
FORD STEFFLRE. “Age Differ- 
ences in Job Values and Desires,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1 (Summer, 1954), pp. 89- 
91. 


Job values and desires do vary with 
age and “the aura of money, interest, 
and fame” appears to overshadow 
other motives in the value structure 
of the adolescent as compared with 
adults. In contrast to the adolescent, 
the adult group emphasized the value 
of independence. These findings are 
based on a study of 373 Caucasian 
high school male seniors in the Los 
Angeles City Schools who had a 
specialized vocational guidance pro- 
gram made available to them during 
the 1952-53 school year. 


Henry J. Fiynn, Norma Saun- 
DERS, and Rosert Hoppock. 


“Course for Dropouts,” Clear- 
ing House, 28 (April, 1954), pp. 
486-487. 


A terminal education ninth-grade 
social studies course on jobs and fu- 
tures persuaded 91% of a class of 22 
potential dropout boys, ages 15-18, 
to remain in school. All but two of 
the original 22 students returned to 
start their tenth year. Motivations in- 
cluded desire to study driver educa- 
tion, to take cooperative work experi- 
ence, and to take a variety of other 
high school offerings. 


ARLINE ZEHNDER. “My Summer 
Among the Car Salesmen,” 
Clearing House, 28 (April, 
1954), pp. 470-473. 


A Bronxville, New York, high school 
English and journalism teacher spent 
seven weeks of her 10-week summer 
vacation as a clerk-typist for an auto- 
mobile agency and lists these accom- 
plishments: a wider knowledge of the 
auto industry, wiser perspective as a 
consumer, office friendships, and the 
experience of having been a learner. 


F. R. Scorr. “The World’s 
Civil Service,” International 
Conciliation, No. 496 (January, 
1954), pp. 259-320. 


Did you know that in September, 
1953 the number of employees in the 
United Nations organization amounted 
to nearly 5,350 persons, of whom 
about 3,350 worked at the New York 
Headquarters? The maximum num- 
ber of officials of the League of Na- 
tions in 1931 was only 707, with the 
total international staff employed at 
the headquarters of all public or- 
ganizations in the interwar period no 
more than 1,500. This 6l-page pic- 
ture of the international civil servant, 
the frame of reference in which he 
works and the responsibilities im- 
posed on him is given in International 
Conciliation, periodical of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 
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Epwarp C. Roeser. “Select- 
ing and Using Vocational and 
Social Information,” Review of 
Educational Research, 24 (April, 
1954), pp. 172-180. 


Here are woven together the find- 
ings of 68 research studies reported 
during the last three years on the se- 
lection and use of vocational and 
social information. The title and con- 
tent of the review indicate the new 
emphasis being placed on social in- 
formation, a broader concept than 
that denoted by the term “vocational 
and educational information” or “oc- 
cupational information.” Among the 
neglected phases of this broad con- 
cept of economic-cultural-social en- 
vironment is that which would “im- 
plement the self-concept.” It is im- 
portant in studies of occupational 
choice to consider not only the ob- 
jective characteristics of work, but 
also the more subjective question of 
how specific occupations are per- 
ceived by the individuals making 
choices. Research concerning pur- 
poses of information, status of infor- 
mation, mediums for presenting mate- 
rials, inadequacies of existing mate- 
rials, and the use of information in 
groups and in counseling is reported. 


“Job Outlook for the Class of 
54,” U. S. News and World 
Report, 36 (April 30, 1954), 
pp. 37-40. 


Although the outlook varies from 
place to place and by occupation, it 
looks as if another good year is in 
prospect for the graduates who come 
out of college in June. The boom is 
still on, for this year’s college gradu- 
ates with colleges reporting more 
calls than they can fill, for engineers, 
scientists, teachers. The demand for 
salesmen is the greatest ever, and 
rising, and offers are rolling in for 
many accountants, lawyers, and jour- 
nalists. Salaries are up but employers 
are getting choosy with “panic hir- 
ing” over for the present, at least. 
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“Recession: It’s Still Prosperity,” 
U. S. News and World Report, 
36 (May 28, 1954), pp. 35-37. 


This article—including a chart of 
the wars, booms, depressions, panics, 
and recessions from 1854 to 1954— 
will help put the latest national re- 
cession into perspective. Business is 
near the 100-year high and has been 
about as mild as any in _ history. 
Times remain prosperous and busi- 
ness remains 20 per cent above “nor- 
mal.” Largely forgotten now, the 
recessions of 1937 and 1949 were 
much worse. 


Kay CaMPBELL. “They Pre- 
pare Workers for Retirement,” 
Lifetime Living, 3 (June, 1954), 
pp. 25-26, 56-57. 


“The majority of people who re- 
tire are unhappy because they don’t 
know how to spend their free time. 
They feel useless, discarded, and un- 
dergo an emotional shock that blocks 
new interests, the development of 
new habits.” So says Ray Griest who 
is serving the Lockheed Aircraft Com- 
pany, Burbank, California, after hav- 
ing been called out of his own retire- 
ment to attempt to find a solution to 
that company’s problem of what to 
do with a large number of retirement- 
age people who apparently do not 
want to retire. Griest is helping to 
set up a seven-year retirement pro- 
gram. He has been leading a team 
approach to the problem of encour- 
aging the workers to plan for retire- 
ment years. On the team with the 
counselor is an expert on family 
financial arrangements and a special- 
ist on health and physical activity in 
later years. Campbell reproduces a 
“test” of fifteen questions purported 
to measure adequacy of preparation 
for retirement. 


‘A. SAwyER. “Occu- 
ational Health: portunities 
or Labor Heal Plans,” 
Monthly Labor Review, 77 
(April, 1954), pp. 397-402. 


$1 


Sawyer lists four types of labor 
health plans: (1) Contracts pur- 
chased from commercial insurance 
companies, (2) Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans, (3) medical centers set 
up by unions for ambulatory cases, 
such as that serving the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and 
(4) Complete, comprehensive medi- 
cal service provided by a group-prac- 
tice medical center. This last he de- 
scribes as the best of the plans and 
gives as the best extant example the 
Labor Health Institute of St. Louis. 

The five most promising areas for 
activity of unions developing health 
plans are suggested as prevention and 
medical care of accident cases, re- 
habilitation of disabled workers, 
physical examinations, health educa- 
tion, and research. An _ interesting 
discussion of each of these areas is 
presented. 


“Summer Jobs for Youngsters in 
the Great Outdoors,” Changing 
Times, 8 (May, 1954), pp. 23- 
24. 

Too late for the summer of this 
year, of course, but very interesting 
information for any summer may be 
reviewed by looking over the sugges- 
tions for summer work for youngsters. 
Counselors whose responsibilities in- 
clude counseling of senior high 
school and college youth would do 
well to check this article. It touches 
on employment in the national for- 
ests, the national parks, resorts, and 
work camps as well as on farms and 
around home. 


Epwarp C. Wyatt. “We Help, 
But He Decides,” Employment 


Security Review, 21 

1954), pp. 9-10, 13. 

“Getting a job in these times is not 
a difficult problem for most students, 
but getting the right job is and will 
continue to be a complex problem 
which requires a great amount of 
thoughtful analysis and planning.” 
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Thus Wyatt quotes E. W. Dills in 
Wyatt’s outline of the problems and 
procedures of counseling veterans, 
especially the men who have returned 
from the Korean conflict. He em- 
phasizes that all the counselor can, or 
should, de is to provide the veteran 
with the necessary background in- 
formation and that it is the veteran 
himself who must make the decisions. 
Wyatt categorizes the two types of 
information that the veteran usually 
requires as that which will aid him 
if he decides to further his education 
and that which he needs to determine 
what kind of occupation he should 
pursue if he decides to return imme- 
diately to the work world. 


SopHia MasTERSON. “Prescrip- 
tion for Good Citizens,” Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal, 29 
(April, 1954), pp. 25, 32. 


Here is a good description of how 
the DE coordinator of Fulton High 
School in Knoxville, Tennessee, has 
organized and conducted the distrib- 
utive education program in that two- 
year old school. It is interesting to 
see how she has related the work to 
the philosophy of the school which 
“recognizes the worth of each in- 
dividual, and believes the purpose of 
the school to be development of good 
citizens.” 

In her program the coordinator 
sees “development in: social and 
leadership ability; a feeling of confi- 
dence and independence; a sense of 
true moral values; understanding and 
appreciation of what business is all 
about; a well adjusted student and 
part-time employee; earned praises, 
raises or promotions; and upon 
graduation, a successful full time em- 
ployee who has earned his place in 
a distributive business.” 


—EMoRY WEsLEy, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Public Schools; 
MONT K. Byrn, University of Mich- 
igan; RoBerT E. BLAKEMORE, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 
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